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Volume V 


“IS THE STRESS WHICH IS NOW BEING 
PUT UPON THE PRACTICAL INTER 
FERING WITH THE IDEALISTIC 
TRAINING OF OUR BOYS 
AND GIRLS?”! 


United States 
the 


the 
Edueation 


A RECENT report of 


Commissioner of contains 
statement that 


the vocationalizing of education remains the domi 
nant note of the year. It will probably continue 
to be of paramount importance for many years, 
since the vocational movement in its larger aspects 
bears such vital relation to the whole problem of 


widening democracy. 
There can be no question that this move- 


the 
trade 


ment is on. It has two forms, one 
movement for definite vocational or 
or occupational training, the other a much 
larger movement to make education of all 
sorts definitely and specifically prepara- 
tory for the life that the student will lead 
by making that life the basis of his eduea- 
tion throughout. Any one who reads the 
most interesting educational paper which 
comes to my table—the Educational Sup- 
plement of the London Times—will not be 
long in discovering that this current of edu- 
cational change is running far more rapidly 
in England just now than it is in America. 
That education must be modernized by be- 
ing made so practical that it will fit men 
and women to cope with the every-day af- 
fairs of life iS as definite a conviction over 
there as that England must win the war. 
If our nation becomes involved in the war 
it will come out of it with many times more 
interest in practical education than it now 
has. In short the world seems to have en- 

1 An address before the Religious Education As 
sociation, Boston, February 28. 
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Number 11S 
tered upon an educational re 
more important and more wid 
than any educational revival through wl 
it has vet passed. We live at 


one of those 


ereat times when old things are 
passing away and all things are be 
hew, 

Il am asked to ‘consider the question 
whether or not this Insurging ol practicaliz 
interfere with the 


My an 


contrary 


ing education may not 


idealistic training of the young 
swer 1s unqualifiedly no. On the 
it is certain to do for us what edueation has 
by no means done in the past, it is certain 
to make idealism abound. In one of their 
Goethe Eckermann 


conversations warns 


that to attempt to realize the ideal is vain 
and futile, for not that but to idealize the 
Now 


has ho 


real is our problem. this whole vo 


eationalizing effort other purpose 
than to help folks to idealize the real. | 
used to be a teacher in a missionary school 
for the children of ex-slaves in the midst of 
the black belt in the 
school with a strong preference for the 


ther 


south. Ours was a 


Classical type oft studies: were newer 


studies there, but they were not received 


gladly. We taught book work of the pre 


vailing kind, great quantities of reading, 


writing and spelling without any parti 


ular effort to see to it that our students read 


what they should have read, or wrote what 


they should have written or spelled the 


words thes should have spelled In short 


we taught reading tor the sake of reading, 


sake of writing and spelling 


writing tor the 


for the sake of spelling without for a mo 


these abstract and un 


ment doubting that 





related activities would somehow make 
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themselves into tools and get themselves 


LISt dl D\ the poor little befuddled, deceived. 


ind pompous graduates of our school 


And after we had taught them reading and 


its fellow studies without teaching them 


how to use them we gave them copious in 
struction in English grammar which they 
could not understand, United States history 


which was so abstract and unrelated to 
anything they had seen or had any part in 
that 
and the hardihood of the 


utterly discouraged by this course of study 


most of it was meaningless to them, 


few who were not 
we next tried to break by setting them to 


wrestle with the Latin grammar. Two or 


three who had persevered in that course as 
far as Cicero’s orations we felt had not had 
them to 
The 


Was col 


enough grammar yet, so we set 


memorizing the Greek grammar. 


money to provide this edueation 
lected dollar by 
ten-cent piece and almost penny by penny 


folks 


hearts bled for the suffering poor, and who, 


dollar, ten-cent piece by 


from hard-working, pious whose 
as they listened with rapt attention to the 
how 


Op- 


persuasive missionary’s account of 


education was being brought to an 


pressed race, taxed themselves heavily, 
shared their living and frequently gave 
more than they could afford, that these 


poor colored children might have the un- 
utterable blessing of an education: and we 
teachers used that money and took years of 
the time of those young people and sent 
them out into the world knowing nothing, 
able to 


formulas to others, but wholly unable to use 


teach chemical definitions and 


chemistry in farming, able to classify flow 
ers but not to grow crops, able to pass a 
verbal book 
but quite unskilled in working with ma- 


examination on a on physies 


chines. Some of them left with ideals such 


as that they should be clean, should not 
steal. should be men and women of their 
word, should work hard and be honest, but 


these ideals did not come from what they 


AND 
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They came trom associé 


studied. 


devoted even though the 


ce voted people 


were teaching the wrong studies and teae] 
ing them in the worst of ways. We had 
transplanted New England education into 


the south. and though 


the 


It did not fit 
the 


there, 
energy ot best 


could 


it was a failure, and bee 


the resources and 


teachers that the society assemble 


were behind it, juse 
it gave those young people a false knowl 


edge 


tance as POSSe ssors of a 


and false notions of their own impor 


knowledge which 


did not have it was harmful to them. 


they 


A few miles away in another state a col- 


ored teacher who knew his people and their 


needs far better than we did, with an in- 


tuition amounting to genius, discerned a 


truth that we must all in time discern and 


created a school to teach colored men and 


women to work. He taught them useful 


trades and forms of handiwork and as es 
sential parts of these skilled industries he 


their abilitv to 


taught them how to use 
read, to write and spell and employ ealeu- 
lation. He set ideal of 


Learning, he said, which does not 


before them the 
service. 
help you to produce something which men 
want, to act and live in such a way that men 
value and 
You are to 


be citizens in a great free cooperative coun- 


seeing good works will 


\ our 


honor you, is empty learning. 


try. Your first duty is to learn to do your 
part and if you do that all other things will 
That 


KNOWS, 


be added unto you. educational re- 


former, as everybody was Booker 
Washington 


He lived to transform the edueation of the 


(may his name be praised 
colored race. In place of an abstract and 
formal schooling he gave them a genuine 
training for the work they are to do. In 
place of an abstract and conventional mo- 
rality and religion he taught them a con- 
erete morality and religion. In place of 
unrelated ideas he gave them purposes and 
taught them to use ideas in attaining them. 
In place of offering them ideals from books 
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and the aspirations of other men he taught 
them to develop their own ideals al d to as 
pire themselves. 

Emerson warns us to | wok out when God 
‘owes a thinker in this world. The work 
which this humble educational thinker did 
« hound to transform almost everything 
which schools and teachers do. It showed 
conclusively that the New England type of 
education must give way to a better kind 
of edueation in the south. It 1s now show 
ng that the New England tvpe of eduea 
tion must give way to a better kind in New 
England and in the whole United States 
There are few happenings in the histor) of 
men more unexpected and astonishing than 
at the colored race within a single gen 
eration after it was freed from slavery 
should have taught the white race how to 


+ 


train up its children. A eritie of educa 
on had to grow up outside the treadmill 
of education in order to put the proper 
value upon what is being done and to point 

it ways of doing better The most str 
king experience I have yet had in this inear 
nation was to meet and talk with the Bud 
dhist monk Dharmapala and to hear from 
his own lips that he had come to America 
in order to take back to India a man suffi 
ciently familiar with the work of Booker 
Washington to establish a school similar to 
that of Tuskegee in the ancient city of 


Benares. That school was started. Sure 


nothing more dramatic has an) where hap 


+} 


pened than that the best and most sain 
representative of the oldest of all civiliza 
tion should seek the help of the best of the 
last of all the races to become eivilized, in 
the education of his people. 

My own difficulty 1s not at all due to con 
eern lest the young may lack an idealist 
training if they are instructed in practical 
studies and given what 1s ealled a voca 


tional education. My difficulty 1s that I 


ean not comprehend how an) other kind of 


education ever came to be given. How did 


lem. 


child anything 


the things w 
ble, to chip s 
with ira 

was in tl at 

1 nal And 
Sparta. 

mus and M4 
that democr: 

tv to read S 
Homeric mor 
against the Pe 
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into Gre 

rt of life o1 
private a I 
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needful. 


ni 


sician 


he 


sper ches rather 
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should learn to measure or 


apply the line in play, 
and the future warrior should learn riding, or 
some other exercise, for amusement, and the 


teacher should endeavor to direct the children’s 
inclinations and pleasures by the help of amuse 
life. The 
portant part of education is right training in the 


The soul of the child in his play should 


ments to their final aim in most im 
nursery. 
be guided to the love of that sort of excellence in 
which when he grows up to manhood he will have 
to be perfected. 


that 
narrower education for trade and oceupa- 


We are not speaking, he Says, of 


tion ‘*but of that other education in virtue 
from youth upward which makes a man 
eagerly pursue the ideal perfection of eit- 
izenship and teaches him how rightly to 
rule and to obey.”’ 

No better statement of what education is 
has ever been made than this. It is learn- 
the knowledge which one 
The 


should direct the children’s inelinations and 


ing beforehand 


will require for his art. teachers 
interests to their final aim in life, and of all 
these aims that of being a good citizen and 
That, too, ae- 
cording to Plato, is an art in which one is 
skill 


evil, true from false, noble from ignoble by 


a good man is the greatest. 


to gain in distinguishing good from 
what he does, just as the carpenter learns 
Cleanthes tells 
‘‘eursed as impious him 


his trade or the farmer his. 
us that Soerates 
who first separated the just from the use 
ful.’’ That knowledge is virtue was the 
one doetrine that To him all 


knowledge was practical and as I read him 


he taught. 


all knowledge was practical to Plato also. 
It was Aristotle who introduced confusion, 
first, by distinguishing a liberal edueation 
from an education fit for slaves, a distine- 
tion which the world mistakenly tries to 
maintain after slavery has gone out of ex- 
istence, and, secondly, by separating theo- 
retical knowledge from practical knowledge 

theoretical knowledge, as he put it, being 


knowing just for the sake of knowing, 


knowing wholly unmixed with volition, and 
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practical knowledge knowing for the sake 
of doing. Is there any such thing as know- 


ing unmixed with volition? At any rate 
the lecture notes of Aristotle’s instruction 
that he 


practical knowledge. 


show us gave great attention to 
Roman edueation was 
practical throughout, and education in the 
dark ages and the lesser renaissance, and 
the greater renaissance was throughout a 
what those who 


specific preparation for 


studied intended to do. Reformation edu- 
cation was intensely practical, specifically 

for the chief work of 
learning of the past 


preparatory man. 


When the 


translated into every day speech it seemed 


had been 
to a good many thinkers of that day that 
the study of Greek and Latin should be 
that the 
men should be studied instead of the lan- 
the best of the 
argument until about 1750 certain German 


given up and real things about 


guages. The realists had 
teachers of the old subjects began to defend 
their retention in the schools by declaring 
that though Latin and Greek are no longer 
practical, since what we study in them is no 
longer useful, they must be pursued be- 
eause they develop the powers or faculties 
of the mind. Thus the doctrine of formal 
or general education came into being and 
for a long time wholly supplanted specific 
education, which was the only kind of edu- 
eation which had existed for two thousand 
years. 

The 


present-day movement to 


the 
make 
throughout and definitely 
to the work of lift 
perhaps more than one, of 
He « 


rates and Plato and declares that knowl 


man who objects to onrushing 
education 
speeifie prepara- 
does SO for one, or 


three 


tory 
reasons. 
ther follows Aristotle as against Soce- 
edge exists for the sake of knowledge. sei- 


ence for the sake of science and learning 


for the sake of learning. or he holds to the 
doctrine of formal discipline and _ believes 
that there are some studies which improve 


the mind and perfect its powers and which 
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are therefore indispensab:e while we are words which we shal 
getting an education, though we can not write, our task becomes so definite and 
after we leave school use them. Or he fears manageable that we 


that making edueation detinitely practical while so long as we arn to spell word 


t 
will result in such a narrowing of the just beeause words are spelled. ther 
uurse of study which each student pur- so many of them which are spelled that 
sues that nothing but one sided training we do not learn t Sp them with anv d 
will result and therefore prefers the old gree of suecess. The san imiting and 
confused, aimless and unjustifiable educa- fining of our task takes place in all t] ther 
tion solely because he believes it requires subjects 
the student to study more different sub The man who believes that th isiness 
ts than the proposed arrangement will of education is to perfect or at least 
require. There is a fourth reason which prove the faculties of 1 nd wil 
some men give for their preference for thi to reckon with the ps ogists. wl le 


old studies. It is that they give the stu- ‘lare wit] me rd that ther 
dent hard work and lots of it. but this faculties It the } I] 
justification of them overlooks the fact make his peace with su en as Pr 
that the new studies provide plenty of work fessor Spearman, vy leclar that 
too and have the advantage of permitting great assumption upon w h edueation 
the student to understand why he does it rested for so many centuries is now 

The person who objects to practical rendered amenable to experimental corr 
studies because he believes in knowledge for oration—and it proves to be fa 
its own sake is an intellectualist and must more he studies this intricate subject the 


reckon with the pragmatists. His philos- more convinced he will become that a p!} 


ophy of learning seems to be unsound. losophy of education can not be made out 


There is no warrant in psychology or in’ of the doctrine of formal discipline it 
history for such a position and the phrases all education is definitely and thoroughly 


he uses seem to have no meaning. Litera- specific. We can not longer take the vears 


ture. science. philosophy are all things if children in order to train them in a rd 
which man has created. It is idolatry for ance with a theory which has been pro 
the creator to worship the things which he’ to be unsound. All life is a doing and a 


has made. They are all tools or instru- real edueation is learning to do certain 
ments which the young must learn to use things which neither the student nor his 


and work with. but not ends in themselves fellows can get along without 


It is as sensible to say that hammers exist If any person 1 KS 
for the sake of hammers as to say that liter- practical education ean not | f as n 
ature exists for the sake of literature, kinds as are necessary to p re the st 


mathematies for the sake of mathematies dent ¢ lo t 5 


and science for the sake of science. The \ v] 

all exist for man’s sake and for no other er 

reason. There is a very great advantage i) produce} nd trust trod ist 
giving up spelling for the sake of spelling, do | must | ned if Liffey 
geography for the sake of geography and ently wv 


literature for the sake of literature. Just 


as soon as we take the view that we learn est. unless 


to spell in order that we may spell tl nt ts 5 
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may ea n and all of them he fostered and 


schoo! The fact which we 


trained in the 


must reckon with is that general education 
if the faculty developing sort does not 
foster but depresses them. One of my col- 
leagues e interest in the mental | 
of students is exceptionally acute, tells me 
that he is ced that our present 1 
quirement tha erta studies must be pur 
ied for reasons Ww the stu t n not 
prehend, nor can we ourselves r that 
tte? i! ly l the student spe Is his 
\ rs upon In an aimless is! ! ieaves 
n ment lly d s reanized i? | tor le SS 
at the end ot his course ITis lealis s 


gone, he distrusts his own powers and he 


dejecte ad 


faces the world in a and despa r 


The school] and Ta) 


ing condition 


f fitting him to take part in th 


stead ) 
hattle of life. have unfitted him to do that. 
The 


the life 


eone!} iIsion 1S ele ir 


form. Knowledge 


knowledge. wh h is an ¢ mpty ( la m, must 
be given up Education must be voea- 
tionalized throughout and students must 


be given opportunity to acquire the knowl 


} 


edge which they will require for their art. 


That art is broad but not vague. If it pre- 


pares them for it all education ecomes 


real and voeational for the life of the re 


+ 


gious person, of the citizen in a democracy 


of the member of a family and a social and 
producer is thi 
called, 

a quarrel with the 
good old 


the exclusive connotation oft a monev-earn- 
‘called to 


economic 
they are 

| have 
to give the 


folks who are 
word voeation 


One is many 


ng occupation. 
more things than to produce goods for sale 
His education at all stages must I think be 
broader than a mere effort to acquire sale- 
able skill, though at de- 
velopment of saleable skill in a particular 
should be the chief 


certain stages the 


trade or occupation 
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element in his course, but not even then 
the nlv element 
We may take it for granted that the man 


who has not learned to do anything has no 


ound and is not finding his place in s 
ety. He is not able to give himss i valu 
n the social equation His spirit Ist be 
that of the non-contributing membet t] 
outsider, the wanderer, the vagabond. You 
‘an not make a society out of sucl 
neither can you socialize them lo t 
the young that each one of them has a pla 
and a work to do and that his main bus! 


is to find out what 


dilige1 


ness in youth 


is and to fit himse most 


seems to me to be the whole purpose of e 


+ 


ation. Unless every part otf Ss going 


make a difference in our after lives we had 


better omit it. The food-producing, or lift 
maintaining occupation is the core of our 


of our activity 


activity; it is only a part 
hut It 1s and sh ul | he the organizing p rt 
An edueation built upon the vocational mo- 


enough construed to enable 


tive broadly 


the ele rhe nts 


the voung person 


to acquire 


\f his entire work in life would, I think, be 


far more truly cultural than the formal 


education to which we misapply that adje 


tive 
And I am going to elal for it that it 
will develop a more genuine sense of 1 


Is working 


resisting m terial ot life t] 7 ) os is 
la to face with the ere f + fF (od’s 
existence and of the human | ist 
and the great need for fait ind lov o 
Rel tate) | S ILIST hoosing the 


kindness 
kind of a that we are 
nsist that this must be. Books may help 


us to decide what kind of a universe we 
must think this 
tell us far more about that than even the 


books do. The 


one untroubled joy may read his Bible, 


S, but the lives that we live 


life is 
but 


man whost 


best ot 


its words must seem like an ancient tale to 
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its 


own 


se nSe 


that he is a child of higher powers. He 
will worship himself and be his own dis 
ple Phrast t as we will 1 S @h tly 
this self-wors] p that keeps men away fron 
God. Whenever they are caught up in th 
struegle of mighty forees which w not 
bey them, but which they must take note 
ey, they lk e humbled and di 
vendent It is adversity rather than pros 
perity that purges the na In times 
4 ft pu ty LOT do en see the 
ry ‘ mine { Lord. for thet 
y do. they ecome genuinely other 
’ ded, feeling their own helplessness and 
their complete dependence upon a power 


is not themselves Whv do we a 
then rather than life and the 


rather than peace without 


Now the education which introduces us 
earlv to the realities with which men have 
struggled ever sinee the world hegan LS 


far more certain than the education which 
eomes from hooks TO make us aAWare f our 
which we mus 


hook al 
about 


selves and forees W th 


reckon. He wh 


culture will 


) reads a 
learn something 
from ] 


curring 
that they 


seasons and may gather 


are a heneficent 


enable men to live, but he 


will know the recurring seasons as a fact 
which he must reekon with or starve I 
who studies physics for the culture of his 
mind will learn something about the law 


of gravitation. but he 
constructs a house w 


sense of it. It is what teaches 


the ignominy of sh realities. Our 
real. teach us 


Our 


little undertakings, if they be 


the rtues grea! 


importance of the v 
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goal just that advancement. His is pre- 
eminently the agency which strives to 


make each generation abler, wiser and bet- 
ter than the preceding. On the other hand, 


any foundation or agency for the advanee- 


ment of teaching must be ready to answer 
the question, Where does the advancement 
lead? Is it to the top of the ‘‘ Hill Diffi- 
culty,’’ or to the ‘* Delee 
table Mountains’’? 

One 


summits of the 


the good inten- 


and 


need not 
the 


remember the ultimate destination of good 


question 
tions of investigators, may yet 
intentions as declared by the old adage. 
The chief and staff of a ‘‘ foundation’’ 
their efforts to treat 
tion as a ‘‘field of human engineering,’’ to 
treat 
tory or machine shop; may have the 


may 
be sincere in educa- 
fae- 
best 


‘“*new ways to 


the educational institution as a 
of intentions in discovering 
pay old debts’’; but if their investigations 
and arguments are based on false premises, 
their good intentions will be simply paving 
a hell of materialistic and mechanistie sue- 
with the bricks ot lost 
Such intentions 


and 
efforts 


cess lowered 


ideals, and such 
have no place in a world shaken to its 
foundations by a struggle to rehabilitate 
the spiritual and the ideal. 
ing and disheartening to see the New World 
efforts to 


word is deliberately chosen—to degrade the 


It is distress- 


persistent in its degrade—the 


noblest occupation of man, teaching and 
learning, while the Old World is striving 
the for the 


materialistic organization. 


to cast down foundation ad- 
vancement of 

That such false premises are at the bot- 
tom of many or most of the investigations 
alluded to is the belief of the 


writer, who, therefore, in contradistinetion 


present 


to the statements of investigators, both indi- 
vidual and corporate, asserts: (1) There 
‘*problems of human machine de- 
the 


servation of human resources are [not] as 


are no 


sign.’’ (2) ‘‘The problems of con- 
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much engineering problems as are those of 


mechanism and the conservation of mate- 


rial resources.’’ (3) There is no such thing 


as ‘‘human machinery,’’ and none can be 


devised to ‘‘assure to every American 


justice and a fair show,’’ or for any other 


purpose. (4) The educational institution 
is not a factory. (5) Education is not a 
business. (6) The results of investigations 


directed by the propositions here denied 
are necessarily futile, and lead either to 
admitted truths or to un- 
truths 


universally 
truths which if accepted 
will prove harmful. 

The adoption of these false 
the 


Analogy is the likeness in some character- 


or part 


premises 18 
consequence of a misuse of analogy 
istics between things which are otherwise 
entirely different. No one denies that the 
human body and the human mind are sub- 
ject to the laws of physies and mechanics, 
but the human organism is not, therefore, 
It is a machine plus innumer- 
is here that 


a machine. 
able other characteristics. It 
the 
lects all the other qualities and, because 


investigator, misled by analogy, neg- 
it seems simple and easy, calls man a ma- 
Ergo, there are no problems of 
and to ‘‘devise 


chine. 
‘‘human machine design,’’ 
human machinery’’ is to do the impos- 
sible. It follows also by the same non 
sequitur of misused analogy, that the school 
or college is not a factory and education 
Work is done, to be sure, 
and machinery is in use in the schools. 
Work is done in the church and the home, 
and machinery of a sort is in use there. 


is not a business. 


Therefore, by the argument from analogy, 
the church is a place of business and the 
home is a factory of which it is unnecessary 
to name the ‘‘boss.”’ 
The writer does not wish to be under- 
stood as arguing for the so-called vitalistic 
principle in the human organism. Even 


if the other philosophical and physiological 
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extreme be accepted and life be called 


mechanistic—even then man is a ‘‘ma- 


‘hine’’ of such complexity and delicacy of 


adjustment,' and so imperfectly under- 


stood, that to consider the human organism 


as a subject of engineering practise and of 


machine design is both dangerous and ab 
surd. Here is a ‘‘machine’’ which philos 
ophers, psychologists and physiologists have 
studied for centuries, and which they hope 
they are beginning to understand; and this 
machine the engineer, with the help of the 
edueational investigator, is to take in hand 
and improve as he would study and im- 
prove the relatively simple mechanisms in- 
vented by man for definite, specific pur- 
poses. Moreover, there is, in the opinion of 
the writer, another logical fallacy involved 
in the procedure. When, in the authors 
under review, man is called a machine 
there are in their minds two distinct con 
ceptions which are continually confused: 
man as an individual mechanism, complex 
and delicate in the extreme; and man as a 
homogeneous unit of the social mechanism, 
so called, as complex and delicate as the 
other, but treated for the purposes of the 
investigator’s argument as merely a simple 
productive mechanism, That study and 
investigation of the human organism from 
both points of view may be most valuable 
no one will deny, but at least let the engi- 
neer—mechanical or educational—forbear 
to make experiments in ‘‘design’’ upon a 
‘‘machine’’ which the experts—psycholo- 
gists and physiologists do not pretend 
fully to understand even as it exists. 
Admitting still, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that man is a machine pure and 
simple, and that the college is a factory, 
let us see where the admission leads us and 
how the problem is treated. Let us admit 
1 See J. S. Haldane, ‘‘ The New Physiology,’’ Sci 
ence, Vol. XLIV., N. S., No. 1140. See also, Fred 
erie S. Lee, ‘‘Is the Eight-hour Working-day Ra 
tional?’’ Science, Vol. XLIV., N. S., No. 1143 


that t 3 f ry s i] S y’? 
managed and organized, a t the 
workmen should be helped and encouraged 
to the maximum ‘‘efficieney,’’ without 

manding—it is useless to do so—either a 
definition of efficiency or a method for its 


measurement 


We are told by re riter- that ot two 
thousand freshmen who entered a group of 
schools in 1911 about 37 per cent. gradu 
ated four years later. Of those w gradu 
ated, pe reentages Varving tron 2 2 to V3 
‘just got by’’ in subjects ranging from 
physics to descriptive geometry Krom 
these data the writer in questo K®s t! 
statement that ‘‘only ne sixth of those 
who enter graduate with eredit.’ It is 
not made clear what graduating with 
eredit’’ n iv mean, nor what is the mean 
ing of *"just getting by i As a conse 


quence of these statistics the writer quot | 
goes on to Say that we must or may 

accept one of two alternatives Either that 
‘‘the schools are maintaining high stand 
ards.’’ or that ‘‘this high seholastie mor 
tality and these high percentages of low 
grades are proofs of the inefficiency of the 


schools si 


The former alternative, the author says, 
might be aecepted by ‘‘tl ! s of t 
schools, who constitute the great majority 
of the American public’ —we pause long 


enough to ask if this statement is based 
upon a scientific investigation made by the 


Carnegie Foundation for the Ady 


of Ts ach ne thy former il te rl tive might 
he accepted ‘‘if the term standards wer 
more clearly detined.’’ Doubtless, just as 
other conclusions might be re readily a 


cepted if the exact meaning were known 


oft the terms edu it nal emerney ‘nu 

{ R. Ma 2. ey i itlo for th Ad 
vancement of Teaching, ‘‘ Report of Progress in 
the Study of Engineering Education,’’ Enginee 
ing kdu f \ Vil N 








machine de- 
Moreover, thi 


man machinery,’’ ‘‘human 


sign,’’ and others 


many 
author continues: 


What sort of standards are being maintained by 


this process? Are they standards of scholarship, 


standards of academic culture, standards of eng 


neering efficiency, standards of justice, of integ 
rity, of morality, of common sense, of ac of 
scie ( ot irt, of freedom of achievement, of 
worldly suceess unity, of service, o lience, 
of duty, of law I rder tocracy, of 
lemocr y ror hu anit 


abilities 
and men i AY 
the standards we set for 


the 


d if these are 
what IS 


ourselves 


significance of 


cent. of a vero ip of graduating students 
‘just got by in physics’’? Perhaps thes« 
very students were preeminent 1n char 


responsibility, resourceful 
the 


double 


acter, integrity, 


ness, initiative,’’ qualities which 


author 


e 


quoted ranks as of nearly 
the value of ‘ knowledge of fundamentals. ’’ 
To be exact, one and six tenths the value 

On the other hand, 


author, the alternative that the 


according to our 
schools are 
inefficient is supported by ‘‘many hypoth 


eses’’ of which two that are ‘‘ particularly 
First (by 


that 


suggestive mentioned 


are 


analogy) ‘‘soldiering’’; and, second, 


‘*the work [in the is not too hard, 


schools 
but it is presented in so abstract a manner 
that it has little or 
dents,’”’ 

To the present writer it 


no meaning to the stu- 


the 


argument from analogy with ‘‘the indus 


seems that 


tries’” has been used ad nauseam Sut 


granting that it is valid, and that Mr. F. W. 


Taylor’s well-known principles are uni- 


versally applicable—we do not believe they 
are so, but making the assumption—we are 
he 


told, what we have heard many times 
fore, that 
hours and days of study in adapting the 


task to the and ‘‘take 


‘‘industrial managers spend 


workman 
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great pains to see that each worker is care 
fully instructed in the most efficient meth- 
ods of doing his work.’’ 


It is quite certain that the industrial 
nanager is paid, and paid most liberally 
for the above arduous labor. It the teacher 

though the honor seems too great s to 
he ranked as the ‘‘industrial manager 

e educational factory, and is to spend his 

e in nstructing students in tl! S 
efficient methods of doing then rk, in 
st id I le iving them to dey se ft ? Ww 

etl rds oO study the lu itona 
ndustrial manager is ) » this tor a 
students,’ is he to be paid The teacher 
no. not the teache hut the ] tional 
manager—says 

I am now doing twice the an t vork that I 
ought to do, for one third of the pay it I ought 
to receive If I am to add all this ) y work 
i I to receive or pa { And if ve promise 
! more pay, what assurance have I that the pron 
ise will be kept? Moreover, if the ‘‘workman,’’ 
the student, is to be thus carefully instructed (or 
nursed) what is to become of the standards of 
‘*resourcefulness’’ and ‘‘initiative’’ which you 


rank first in your hs 


that the educational manager 


these additional duties and is 


Granting 
Is to assume 
to receive commensurate pay, the argument 
workman-student 


Ss that. as a result, the 


be assigned tasks ‘‘adapted to his 


would 


abilities,’’ would, therefore, have an ‘‘ade- 
quate incentive to achievement,’’ and would 
bluff his 


The assumption is that 


no longer ‘soldier’ or way 


through college. 
under the present régime the student who 
in one or more important 


‘*just passes”” in 


subjects has idled and bluffed. The pres- 
ent writer does not grant the truth of this 


assumption. Certainly it is not true of the 


It must be remembered that the teacher is con 
stantly doing this now, for his classes as a whole 
as well as for individuals who come to him for ad 
vice and help. It is a part of But 
efficient methods’’ of study are not the 


same for all students. 


teaching 


** most 
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nstitution with which he is connected stud ! relate t rom ft t of 


Nor does he believe that it is true In man\ view ot ! land 


‘olleges. In general the student who just fro the view] f ail \ | 
masses Nas tl mistortul TO Possess a Just ne 


] ; ; 
] ma t rg 5 | tu prate 
Ts 
. i Sl \ l ta hat t orga 
, ] ry? ; , 
’ S ( it eve S ed 1) SS 8 
\\ ~ l! l¢ ry cy xT t | y ? ed Apel ll 
li wundel he proposed Dp 1 t 
~ T s | ‘ SSic { ISKS ral | ~ } 
- es T res would pe j stu {) i 
{ , Pra? } ‘ yn? , { f 
~ i l ) 1) 
STS oT ~ ’ i | ? ? pllil 
| rani | S 75 pe , } , 
? ‘ yl ; s\t } ‘ ’ 
SIS l \ ipted S . ira 
\ ‘ + + ; 
\\ sSul | al t I ns 1 sour 
t exact aetern ead as a Dasis 1 i 
+the task. We are nowhere told | s 
determine that ability, one ot the tea su 
, + },] . > 
Ss most dimecuit problems na iid l I 
est Suggest that some Toundatt I st 1 ! 4 
’ 
iVval ment ot teaching or Knowledge + 


cit vl at Cas to the task at isk MW ! nt l ! sil ! dia lit i 
forms but a verv small part of the stud) ne te ! hat y 
needed to understand properly that much values most hig! : : Li 
abused and little understood, complex, ‘‘hu which the edueator p 


man machine.’”’ most, which he knows are most rare, and 

Instead, however, of investigations of which he knows can not be directly taught 
fundamentals which if properly made It is true that the investigation referred 
might be of value; investigations which to prote sses to teach a more definite lesson 


should properly correlate the various fac By a weird psychology with which the edu 


tors of edueation irricula, workmen eational world is becoming fan ir it is 
teacher and pupil), hours of labor and determined that ‘‘in testing and planning 


working conditions, both as to teaching andthe work of the |engineering} si yr” 
research as well as to executive duties and Is ° Sale TO MaKe US I tl I Wi 
selentifie or literary production ; should tables 


‘Perhaps it is intended to rank and graduate 


students by ability and accomplishment Thus Char r 
lohr Doe P D { re ent \} 70 per cent l 

i , . 
\ Rich { Roe, B.S } er cent. Ab : . 

; pct 7 14 Q7 
cent AY The writer s that some s 
} rt +} Kr 
rea of exact g is in the 1 s 
, T ’ ’ 

of fessio1 nvestigators The product of ‘ i 
factory can be exact ssified and labeled / 
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We are helped in the use of the tables by 
‘*the fact that character 
is rated at 24 per cent. does not mean that 


the warning that 


an engineer can succeed with a 24 per cent. 
character.’’ 

The mountain labors and brings forth a 
It is again the old familiar fallacy. 
the 


‘* producing’ 


mouse. 
The 


school 


school—this time engineering 


is a ‘‘factory’’ some- 


Therefore, as a matter of ‘*busi- 
find 


practising engineer 


thing. 


ness,”’ out what ‘*eustomer ’’— 
the 
that your ‘‘workman,”’ 


Pack it in the size carton desired 


your 


wants, and see 
the teacher, pro- 
duces it. 
and paste a pretty label on. 

which, it is 


of 


in the schools, 


The second ‘‘hypothesis’’ 
said, explains ‘‘the high percentages 
failure and of low grades’’ 
namely, that the presentation of the work 
is too ‘‘abstract’’ is one familiar to every 
teacher. It which 
would, in the secondary schools, replace 


is the ‘‘hypothesis’’ 


algebra by typewriting, Latin by ‘‘ domestic 
science’’ and geometry ‘arts and 
crafts.’’ It is the familiar ery, ‘‘ Make the 
work interesting; make the work real!’’ 
The writer not 
question here. He can only lament, in 
closing, that money, time and effort, all of 
which could be used to so much advantage 
in the educational should ex- 
pended with official sanction in investiga- 


by 


present ean discuss this 


world, be 
tions based upon false premises derived 
from strained analogies and leading either 
to self-evident and universally accepted 
truth or to false conclusions and foolish- 
ness. LEONARD M. PassaNno 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CARNEGIE TRUST FOR SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSITIES 


We learn from English journals that at the 


annual meeting of the Carnegie Trust, held in 


¢ The present writer's italics. 
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London on February 21, Lord B Bur 
eig a ted « } S ess t 
the Karl of Elg hos that 
ty many eulogistic references wet iad 
l secretary, Sir William S. McCormick, r 
rted to the meeting that under the quinque) 
il scheme, which came into peratiol mn Ok 
ber 1, 1913, a total sum of £203,250 was 
cated among the universities 1 extr iral 
colleges in equal annual amounts; of this sun 
£160,750 was applicable towards t 
new buildings and permanent equipment; 
E21 0 for endowments and lectureships and 
ther general purposes, and the remainder for 
libraries, St. Andrews I versity I ived 
£37,500; Aberdeen, including £40,000 to the 
university, £43,250; Glasgow, including £50,- 


university, £60,250; and Edinburgh, 
£52,500 to the 


The operations of the Trust under the research 


000 to the 


including university, £62,250. 


scheme had again been affected by the war, 
since four fellows and twelve scholars had been 
engaged on war duty. One fellow and two 


scholars had fallen. Since the commencement 
of hostilities special arrangements had been 
made to hold over the awards of ten fellows 
and twenty-four scholars in the hope that they 
The ordi- 
nary activities of the laboratory of the Royal 
extent 


might be able to resume work later. 
College of Physicians had to a large 
given place to special work. The expenditure 
under the scheme of endowment of research for 
the year 1915-16 was £5,200. The expenditure 
on fees had, 


owing to the depletion of the universities of 


assistance in payment of class 
Scotland of many of their students, declined 
from £33,800 paid on behalf of 3,246 individ- 
uals in 1914-15 to £29,400 on behalf of 2,445 
16. Lord Balfour, of Bur- 


leigh, said that in response to the invitation of 


individuals in 1915 


the treasury the trustees had parted with the 


remaining bonds of the United States Steel 
Corporation in exchange for War Loan se- 
curities, which the Trust now held to the 
amount of £2,558,000. Its income was in- 


creased by something over £9,000. On the mo- 
tion of Sir Donald MacAlister, three new trus- 


He 


six trustees who had 


tees were elected to fill death vacancies. 


pointed out that of the 
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t t 1 i ~ ~ 
3 the trust rage sci 
t s exped ip the existing 
’ es l " o S 
l < | vy resolve 
ie J. Jd. 7 
I ) t distingu 1 
sts in the world; Sir D 1 Pra i 
f Kew, a repres ‘ } Fi 
iil 1S ty B { I id 


s the advis hg rnin 

! ies science wl migh ipplied 
t irposes of the war 

Lhe ual re rt Carr | i 
Kingdom Trust, which was presented by 
executive committee to the trustees at a mes 

g on February 24, was unanimously adopted 
It referred to the continuance of the policy 


encouraging the formation and maintenance 


rural and special libraries, and the establish 
ment of a central library for students in Tavi 
With 


of the 


f mothers and young children, Dr. E. 


regard to the 


physical wel 


W 


making a 


stock Square, London. 


inquiry into the problem 
fare 
Hop 
report for England and Wales, Dr. W 
Dr. | Coey 


and Dr. Janet Campbell were 
Leslit 
Scotland, and 


Mackenzie for 


Bigger for Ireland. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Tue General Assembly of South Carolina at 

its last session appropriated $444,100 for the 

public schools. This is the largest appropria 

tion in the history of the state for this purpose 

This sum is distributed as follows 


1. For lengthening the school term in dis 


tricts unable to run five months, $60,000 


2. For rural graded schools in districts vot 


ing a local tax of four mills or more, $187,500 


For high schools, $7 
i. F 


5 For an 


5.000, 

or public-school buildings, $50,000 
1 to be 
needy schools, especially in making up the 


ck 


mills and unable to run 


equalizing fun used 


‘ficit in districts voting a local tax of eight 


seven months, S50.000 


6. kor the teaching of agriculture, $10,000 


7. For public-school libraries, $5,000 


AND 


SOCIETY 


be appropriated next vear 


needed 


THE SCHOOL BUDGET 


It is reported in the B 


Boston’s school budget for the 
ng to $7,562,974, has been passes 


(Committee 2? OOO tor m 
$940,974 for co 
$353,865 is provided for deficits 


room work undertaken las 


by the increase in costs. Ther 


$541,109 for new buildings 
It is pro] dies 
eight-r I ng 
Woleot istrict; B104,020 1 
innex b : 
Cheverus district; S145,051 
uildis 
, +. 220 00 
) > m 
1) I 
R, ‘ 
le on 
* : iT 


nstruction Ot tl 


t vear « 


. 
BOS 
1? 
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trial conditions 


with the falling off 


have al 


he children 





for a balance of $100,000 the Cleveland Normal School, deputy in cha 


Improved indus- of vocational education in the state. He su 

pro it) ~~ 

ilso had something to do ceeds W. F. Book, who has resigned to take 

in the school population, UP 2S rk again as dean of school 
educat on at the Indiar l | ersit 
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ZINAUTICE, 


Educated at University College, Oxford, and 
afterwards called to the bar, he was appointed 
in Inspector of schools in 1871, and on his 1 
tirement 1902 was appointed director of 
education for the county of Warwick 

AT its meet n March 19 the corporation 
of Yale University passed a vote expressing its 
conviction “that the developmer in ad 
quate graduate department of education rep 


one of the untversity s most pressil 


and 


service, 


resents 
needs largest opportul itles for 
f Mount Holyoke 
College joined in a dinner in the Wilbur ban 
quet room of Student-Alumnze Hall on March 


THE trustees and faculty 


22. The dinner, which was the first of its kind 


at the collewe, was preceded by a short recep- 
tion. 


Tue Minnesota legislature has authorized an 
A com 


mittee of tive has been appointed by the house, 


investigation of the state university. 


consisting of Representatives Flowers, Pratt, 


Fry, Crane and Stenvick. 


Mrs. ALexanper F. Morrison, formerly 
president of the National Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnw, has given $1,500 to the Uni- 
versity of California for the purchase of an 
ophthalmological library of 456 volumes for 


the University of California Medical School. 

A art of $10,000 to the Providence College, 
to be R. Ss by the 
Dominican order, has been made by Bishop 
Harkins, of the 


Diocese. It is announced 


erected in Providence, 


» 
Roman 


that the 


Matthew Providence 
Catholic 
eathedral parish has contributed an equal sum 
toward the proposed fund of $175,000. Rev. 
Peter E. Blessing, vicar-general of the diocese, 
has been named president of the institution. 
Work upon the college buildings will be begun 
will be 


soon and it is expected that the college 


opened some time next year. 


Tuk university council of Columbia Univer- 


sity at a special meeting held on March 22 


passed the following resolution: 


AND 
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W time special com! itter f the trustees 
r ed he ¢ l th if he ry “ef ‘ 

resolution of the trustees of March 5 has been mis 

terpreted and that nothing in the nat 

vetrina iquisition had bee 7 nt 

ted and 

W S the said committee ha sta ito ft 

uncil their desire that an inquiry to the eo 
ditions of education and administratior t I 
ersity should be conducted in the manner best 
caleulated to conserve the interests of the univer 
sity and have requested the council to appoint a 
committee from its members to advise how such 
nquiry should be made; 

Be t resolved that the university eoul |, at the 


invitation of the special committee of the tru 
appoint a committee to cooperate with said special 
committee to inquire into, and report upon, the eon 
ditions of education and administration in the un 

versity. 

The re solution passed by the trustees ot the 


March 


press is as follows: 


university on 5 and given out to the 


Resolved, that the chairman and elerk of the 
trustees, the chairmen of the committees on educa 
tion, finanee and legal affairs, and the president of 
the university be appointed a special committee to 
inquire and ascertain whether doctrines which are 
subversive of, or tend to the violation or disregard 
of the constitution or laws of the United States or 
of the state of New York, or which tend to encour 
age a spirit of disloyalty to the government of the 
United States, or the principles upon which it is 
founded, are taught or disseminated by officers of 
the university, and, generally, to inquire into the 
state of teaching in the university; such special 
committee to report its findings and recommenda 


tions to the trustees as soon as convenient 


TuHeE following bill has been introduced in 
the Wisconsin senate: 

Section There is added to the statutes a new 
Section 391. 1. The 


regents of the state university shall establish and 


section to read: board of 
maintain, beginning with the academic year 1918- 
1919, Such 
school shall be a professional school and shall be 


devoted to practical training for the service of the 


a training school for public service 


state of Wisconsin or of any county or municipal- 
ity therein, or of civic organizations. 

2. A full professor of publie administration shall 
be appointed for service at the beginning of the 
1917-18. 


the dean of the training school for public service. 


academic year Such professor shall be 
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stating the particular 


No person shall 


east one third of his te 


character of their tran 


receive such diploma unless 
ital credits in such school 
shall be for actual work in municipal, county, or 
state departments or in quasi-public work and 


ess he 


an actual proble m of 


shall have submitted a thesis dealing with 


muniely al, county or state 
service based on actual service or in contact wit) 


such service and approved by the head of the « 


partment of such municipality, eounty or state 


with which such problem is principally concerned 
4. Any member of the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin may be 


required, under rules pre 


seribed by the regents, to give instruction in such 
school. 


5. Such 


school shall 
mentary training for persons now in county, mu 


provide adequate supple 


nicipal or state service. 
Section 2. This act 


sage and publication. 


shall take effect 


upon pas 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE HOWARD UNIVERSITY SEMI-CENTENNIAL 
AND NEGRO EDUCATION 
I REGARD Howard University as an institution 
which was founded as a challenge to the Negro. 
It was started at a time when men doubted the ca 
pacity of the colored man to rise to a higher state 
that in 


University was founded by men of 


than which he found himself. Howard 
large heart on 
what they believed was possible for the Negro to 
accomplish. Howard University is an evidence 
of that discontent which is an essential of progress 
that 


slime .. To-day 


discontent 


there 


Howard University stands for 
which raises men from the 
is the need of turning aspiration into wheat, build 
homes The Negro has 


ings and courage and 


patriotism. 


These 


Franklin 


the Honorable 
secretary of the De 


words were spoken by 


Knight Lane, 


partment of the Interior, before 2,500 


some 


AND 
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pada 


h had ' 
their power 1 1 | 
vere present at reat 
distinguished repr t 
sc} n the er } 
ng teachers, I 1 tr CCS Lloward 

President lx« r of Wester | versit 

Quindaro, Kansas, di red that TH rd 
versity was tf nded | 
hood—truth, virtue, faith, ‘ ind had 
fied itself through the long stru 
eentury * Schools ir getting rid 
monastic idea that man get educat r 


his personal use,” he said. “ Our modern id 
is that an edu 
and helps ther men 
coming in touch with his torch 
Bishop Thirkield, 
Howard University, declared that 


the founders were men of prayer who individual 


ized the downmost man and declared: ‘* Rise 


thou also art a man!’’ Howard I rsity 
tried the experiment il method t looked to 
eye of the boy to see the man The 
the race is not simply in men but in master 

LH pointed it the da ger f eff vit 
out consecratior 

Bishop Thirkield quoted interesting figure 
coneerning the graduate various depart 
ments IS;O-191¢ Med 1M) | 
771; Preparatory, 703; ¢ 168; J] 
4 Te ers ( vt Dentistr j 
Phar 69: N S 189: ( 


Here are sor th t t r 

progress in ¢ y T r t 

securing s I I tY ! 
S f 4 , } 

fer xpr 








Students per teacher 
Unrestricted income 
Income from tuition and fees 


$123,000 $ 
17,000 
43 


"> 


from funds 


Average from each student. 
otal salaries to teacher 
Average salary of teacher 


71.00 


1,450 


Of the $512,000 ineome from tuition an 
000: the average paid by ea h student in 





= 7 y ’ mew — 
sis S( HOOL AND SOc IETY 8) No Lis 
( peratiol t lored me! ith white men QUOTATIONS 
and cooperation of colored women with white SALARIES AND STANDARDS AT CORNELI 
omen, to secure welfare improvements, hav. UNIVERSITY 
proved to be es of the least friction THE Corn Alumni News prints the table 
Throughout the country there are evid re given s! ng the imereast student 
nh sp f the proverbial newspaper Tr , t Cor rs ve r 
that ri ‘ peratl | perl ds It S|] ~ 29 sever ] ( ges } 
rrowilhng ve resulted from that reas enr 
When 1 dd mit ( q ment. Along with the growth the nu 
social stand the « ; er of students admitted there has come a 
nd the facts er t discr persistent lowering of t proport 1 of pr 
tions d present thes ts bi re ssors and assistant professors to t wi 
those who are in authority, there are u r or t hers. With the tment 
cast n h favorabl tiol take! f larger and larger numbers tructors 
Amid tl numerous disapp t ts ind assistants there has been great dec] 
eome to patient, lo il colored tizens on a : t erage salar} f the Cor te er 
unt of the white man’s failure to u der [The income from the university s unrestrict 1 
stand or even Col sider | he d es Ul le r end ment 3 ShHrunk Wl nar + the 
stand) the « lored man s t ul ts and f el 3 st Ol struct 
on the common problems e, ther The agures one sh so 1 
the ttitiuce \f me tr southert , t; departments which are de} ndent I the 
university’s general endowment The figures 
men who are leaders ray of hope that 
+ r 1900-1 do not include t! Med 1 Col 
time istics iL pre I d rac re id : - . P 
- : g nd the State Veter rv ( Bar 
will disappear with the advent o1 educat r ‘ 
ficures for 1905-6 ar d foll r ad not , 
ull the te peopl : pm ; 
Tl 1] ude the Medical College and the State Agr 
: ultural and Veterinary Colleges. No summer 
° | ‘ ] ; 
el evel r ! has mad ‘ . 
: 1 figures are included. 
realize anew the great 1m} rtanee tear yy ‘ | 
' In 1911-12 the instructors and assistants 
il] classe nd races that POVrreSs 18 . . . > 
Ht cla Li y Pece™: formed 65 per cent. of all officers of instruc- 
ion iw the espect which is commol! ly 
ditioned | respect ‘wich nmonly tion and the average salary paid to all officers 
paid to womanho d. of instruction was $1,525. 
War. Antiiony AERY The addition of the Goldwin Smith Fund of 
Tue HampTon NokM AND 675.000 in 1911, with an income of approxi 
AGRI :AL INSTITUT! mately 35.000, greatly increased the un- 
rut CREASE OF NUMBERS AND THE LOWERING OF STANDARDS 
1880-1 1SS5-¢ SO0-1 5 6 ’ 
Number of students. .........--+ee0++ 399 649 1,390 1.702 2.132 2.749 367 8 577 
Per cent. increase........++++- —24 62 114 22 25 29 22 7 
Professors and assistant professors 44 42 61 7H 94 101 138 155 
Instructors and assistants y 19 49 91 134 169 224 240 
lotal faculty EO 19 61 110 167 228 270 62 395 
Per cent. below professors 10 31 45 54 59 62 62 61 
g.] 10.6 12.6 10.2 9.4 10.2 9.3 9 
385,000 $391,000 $398, OOO ¢ 93,000 


350,000 $325,000 $3! 


202,000 $: 
927,000) 103,000 139.000 216,000 328,000 406.000 612,000 
$2 74 82 101 119 122 143 
115,000. 199,000 77.000 834,000 383,000 505.000 566,000 
1,885 1,809 1,659 1,465 1,419 1,396 1,433 
m tuition alone was $58 


1 fees in 1915-16, the income fron 


tuition alone was $10 
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restricted funds available for instruction in f 
t following years. 


[The income from invested funds for 1915 


t time ad r ild buy t eas much of _ Short stories ‘ 
t essities of life as it will buy to-day. General s A 
present aver salar f the Cornell fhe 
t er S$ equiy t pur vy | er { 

it $700 of the salar 1890-1 _— 

As long s 1893 President Schurmar 

rved this u rtunate tend t reast : 
the proport structors and assistants . 4) 

nd uttered rning against it. In his re-  ajgety 
port for 1892-3, the first report that he re Babbitt 
to the board of trustees, he noted that ther A metl 

re ther nm the nstructing staff 67 pr I 
fessors of grades d 75 structors and 

ssistants. He said . 

There is, if instruction is to be kept efficient, a 

ist proportion between the number of professors ‘ 

e — 

of all grades and the number of instructors and Marg M ‘ } , 
assistants: and the indefinite increase of the latter ' Me] P rv 
without corresponding increase of the former would On 1 Ad a Sher Mevrtle S} 
be highly detrimental to the work and to the repu 2 2 . s 4 Ww 
tation of the university. . . . The university Rhythm in handwriting: H. W. N 
has now arrived at a point where further expan Tests Rg EER ed ee E ‘RW 
sion must await gifts for the endowment of new ESE iE RS Emily HOW 


I rofessors} Ips. 
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The Sel ] Vu } Eur ‘ 
Military training in the schools: R 
The Wyoming plan: Captain E. Z. Steever, U. S. A Hist , 
Preparing while we wait: Captain H. L. Durbor t 
Military drill in gh schools: Leonard P. Ayres 
Military training the gh s D.C. B ' 
Massac} etts as tarv ¢ t \ 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MILI- 
TARY TRAINING OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE! 


To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE DE- 


PARTMENT Of SU PERINTENDENCE, NATIONAL 


EpUCATION ASSOCIATION: 
Detroit, 


to report upon the 


A resolution, adopted last year at 
instructed this committee “ 
proper place for, and purpose of, military edu- 


cation of American youth.” 


In complying with this instruction, your 
committee has had no difficulty in reaching 
its conclusions, but has not found it easy in 
some instances to find forms of expression 
which clearly reflect the full consideration of 
the subject in all the aspects considered by 


the committee because of the confusion and 


misapprehension of terms employed in_ its 


general discussion, and because of the prev- 
alent difference in the conception of the pur- 
pose of military education. 

Military a strong appeal 
to many the 


which, in their opinion, it exerts upon the 


education makes 


citizens beeause of influence 


physical bearing and the mental attitude of 


its recipients. This is especially true in times 


when the prospect of war is remote or non- 


existent, when there seems to be no need for 
the soldier. take 


At the present time, when the de- 


Your committee can not 
this view, 
mand for trained soldiers is frequently heard, 
there is less tendency to evasion, and the real 


Mili- 


the education or 


purpose is more commonly expressed. 
mean 
preparation of the man for the life 
of the soldier, and for his effective participa- 
the 


tary education must 


and wi irk 


tion in warlike operations, otherwise 


After the report had been presented, Superin 
Randall J 


resolution, 


tendent Condon, of Cincinnati, offered 


which was adopted, with 
Re solved, 
That Committee on 
Military Youth be 


they are hereby adopted as the recommendations of 


the following 


only a few seattering negative votes: 


the recommendations of the 
and 


Edueation of American 


this Department. 
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f ‘ dea r the spe it 
the term | t vord militar vuld be 
ngless. It must be understood, there 


fore, that in this report it is this evident 


se of the compre hensive term “n 


cation ” which the committee has in mind. 


The terms “ military education,” “ military 


and “ military drill” are commonly 


While there is no 


” 
training 


\bjec 


used synonymously. 


tion to this, inherent in the etymology or use 
of the terms, there are very wide differences 
in the minds of those who use them and in 
the thoughts which they are intended to ex- 


In the use of these 


press. It is this confusion 
responsible for many 


terms which is ipparent 


differences of opinion in diseussions re garding 


‘ education.” In order that 


this 


‘military 


ments made in report may not be mis- 


understood vour committee ck ems it necessary 


to limit or isolate the use of each. The com 
prehensive term “military education” and 
the term “military training,” which is made 


nore specific by its general use in official mili- 


tary treatises and reports, refers, according to 
the understanding of your committee, to the 
training which is 


direct, practical, intensive 


given to the recruit in the army, or to one who 
it 18 
differs 


The term 


is preparing for actual warfare, as now 


carried on—a form of training which 
widely from that formerly in use 
‘military drill” has long been used to desig- 
former vears were 
and included 
“training with a musket, manual of arms, and 


a word, an 


training 


nate the exercises which in 


intended to train the soldier, 


order formation. In imita- 
the 
man receives at the armory when he goes into 


the militia.” Because of the long use of the 


close 


sort of which a young 


tion of 


term in this way, and of its common accepta- 


tion in this sense, its limited application is 


retained in this report. 


The military training of in the sense 


bovs, 


in which we use the term, may be established 


Three may be mentioned as 


(1) It may be 


in SeVéE ral ways. 


most worthy of consideration: 
made compulsory upon boys of prescribed ages 
attending elementary and secondary schools, 
and upon boys of similar ages not attending 


school; (2) it may be made compulsory on 
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! com Vy suger l W he ve tl : 
‘ wee } ae antes 
se in the g re under sixte 
ture tellectu: to gras} 1 the 
gnificances f the ti g and its res] 


} ot the } ad nimat rity t the ore tT 
=S T bovs, eve tT the econdaryv scl is 
ad < nsider that \ i ver tT ot these 


ist realize how nossible it is for them t 
erform satistactorily§ the rduous rk f 
+y ri? ind must ores with lr | + 


that is, marching 


: es 
digging as rapidly as possible in the gr } 
ind using effectively rifles, machine guns, hand 
gyre! ades, bavonets. aire heavy and light 


irtillers should not be before the twen 


We must remember also that 


when military enthusiasts wo 


itarv training, somewhere between the 


uzes of twelve and eighteen, he is undergoing 


during which | 


most important life-changes, 


mental att tude toward the relat ns and actiy 
ties of life is subject to the most serious read 
justment and he is passing rapidly in physique 
bovhood to educa 
tional and moral offense to snatch him from 
the natural life of bovhood and place him in 
what ought to be a man’s jo 
risk, if not certainty, of mental 


him to the 


ind physical injury 


The Tore I These hieet > nas peen 
recognized by ad\ tes of military training 
who sometimes suggest that it be limited to 


pupils 


jyections to this pl in, which have been fered. 
others present thems $ The amount of 


must be devoted to special mili 


which 


tary training, whether it is conducted in or 


out of school hours, must be sufhcient to make 


+? f 


: , 
apparent value This is b 
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ympulsory educa 


laws, state and nati mal, by means of 


personal and social influences, 


fronted with a superior force 


pupils out of school, or be a 


entrance, 


el ough mental] 


( dure persistent, 


tion for actual warfare. If, more 


versal practical training is requ 
ture voung men by state or national laws, t 


military training of school boys 1 


be eonsidered not only useless and unneces 


iry for the very purpose for 


quired, but seriously detrimental to the wel 


a 


which is 


upon the option or choice of the ind 


based 
vidual is objectionable, not only from the mili 


tary and civie, but also from the educational 


viewpoint. It ignores the fundamental prin 


ciple taught in all schools, namely, that lovalts 


and service are due the nation from all yout} 


As persons in many ways interested in th 


guidance of the education of the 


n young, in 
the 


formulation of educational 


processes 


of educational materials, and in the 


cation of these processes and materials 


} . . . - 7 


to the purposes of training the young for all 


activities of life, we must look at military 
training from the 


Wi thus cor 


the courses of 


educational point of view 
all the elements involved in 
and 


results t 


sider 
instruction of elementary 
SECO! dary schools with a view to the 
lead and which 
bearing upon adult life. We 


of instruction which lead to all 


) 


which they have an influential 


frame courses 


the 


occupa 


tions, professions and interests of every-day 
life, in which pupils eventually engage. Wit 
the constant changes in commercial, indus 


and professional conditions, and with the 


trial 


wider appreciation of the value of intellectual 


growth, we are confronted with new eduea 


tional problems or demands which we endeavor 
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to s r meet with appropriate educationa 
courses or processes. We know the beginning 
nd the end of every such course or process 
With military education the situation is quit 
litferent There appears to be no suggesth 
n the part of the advocates of military trait 
g for school boys that those who are engag 
the work of the schools d are competent 
to direct it yutliz profitable Torms I 
structi for pupils of elementar 1 sex i 
ry schools which shall be fund to tl 
erious military trail r and services of adults 


urged, without consideration of the 


t we are 
nronr +. a " y tr » | . + 
roprie ot processes o1 ieir log 1 results 
+ ] } 
Mm pose n school boys a tragme ry ir 
{ struction whicl t is admitted r 
’ 
eg ! g nd whose npletior P irl 
subsequent n tary training r ser f 
ot mel! has 1 t thus tar Pe! I | d I 
, 
either by nv state or by the t10) It mus 
1 ] ] ] + 
e considered remarkable that leg tors 


gress, who urge this proceeding upon us, seen 
to shrink from exacting military training of 
the ng men who have re ed maturity 


the same time seek unhesitatingiv to req 
it of school boys. 

For reasons which have been given, and 
are dictated by sou 


wl ich we believe 


tional policy, we must object to such an in 
We can not condemn too strongly this 


well established 


tion. 
educa- 


and of 


practise of violating 


tional principles, and _ procedure, 


evading the dictates of civie and military 


propriety. If military training is necessary in 
when 


pursuit of 


this country. if we have reached the time 


besides Ce 


prepare also for the art 


mtinuing the 


we must, 
peace ful arts, 
this training should be given to men or at least 
to those who have attained the ma 
mind and body 


ceive it seriously 


17 
ible 


whieh will e 


and successfully What has 


heen 


een said nas spec 


in our international relations. 
bovs for the future is of n 
larg army is needed now it is men who 
be trained. We can not wait until 


2QTOwW up. 
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table training can be begun 


nineteen or twenty. 
To be specific, we favor a course of military 


shall be universal and obliga- 


training which 


wi men of nineteen years o! 


re and who are physically qual tied, 


which shall be required of them at some time 


during the twentieth and twenty-first year, 


and which shall be maintained, directed and 


paid for by the federal government. It is o1 ly 


by making this train 


pulsory and thus recognizing 


obligation which loyalty to our country and 
the demand for service in her behalf impose 


all citizens, that we can sat fy truly 


ideals. 


training is given, 


upon 


democratic By limiting the ages during 
the the number of 


in training is fixed, the period during 


taken 


ind the least personal in 


which 
those 
which the 


the vreatest 


training is likely to be with 


protit 


convenience is determined, and opportunity is 


afforded 
adjustment of personal, educational or 
military 


to the voung men for the necessary 
oceu- 


pational interests service 
toward which the training looks must be made 
emecient and must be rendered in behalf of the 
whole country, the training should be adminis- 
tered under national direction and at national 
expense. 

We feel compelled, 
we must prepare and train men to be soldiers, 
national and state, must not 


moreover, to say that if 


our legislatures, 


shifting the burden to the 


issue by 
school 


and courageously place it where it 


evade the 


bovs, but should frankly 


shoulders of 
belongs. 


In this discussion we have refe rred only to 


the training of bovs and [Those who 


advocate military training for boys sometimes 


urge that girls receive corresponding training 


of an appropriate kind in the form of first-aid 
and nursing. We 


instruction, sanitation have 


not referred to this because we do not regard 


military It is rather per 


and mav be defended as 


it as exclusively 


sonal or domestic 
proper training for all young women for all 
the exp riences of | ec. 


We do not 


term as we have 


favor military 
ined it, in elementary 


ul d 


secondary schools It . 4 
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military training, 


tary results are 
authorities assert 
mined 
the vigorous an 


A care 


CLses eonducted 


when its 


training. 


of Wyoming leads to the 


do not constitute 
but must be el: 
drill, to which 

Phat mil 


idded 


or inspiration 1 


the small number of cadets who 
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t sometimes is, its mili 


as i 


most military 


negligible, as 
° and as may easily be deter- 
compared with 


actual 


exercises are 


activities of 


1 varied 
exeT- 


ful examination of the 


in some of the high schools 


lusion that these 


coneiusion 


» a plan of military trainings 





issed as a form of 

special athletic features are 
, 

ie stimulus 


itary drill gives li 


r actual service is proved by 


tional guard when eligible. As a matter of 
fact. in the cases of most companies of cadets 
vhich have been maintained in schools for 


many years 


usually been 


ignored by pare 


existence have been based upon claims 


reneral 


invthing, the serious ultima 


tary drill must be 


aithough this mi 


If its purpose 1 


sonal discipline, 


* milit 


drill 


the word 
Military 


schools of a number of cities 
for many years. The opinion of the Spe al 
Commission on Military Education f that 
state. referred to above, is therefore impor- 
tant. To quote the report 

The overwhelming weight of opinion from school 
teachers, military experts, officers of both the regu 
lar army and the militia, and the general iblie is 
igainst military dril It is generally agreed that 
the military drill whicl rv re es school is 
of little or no advantage to him 1 the nt of 

ew of practical soldiering As is available 
‘ lence goes, drill in the schools has had » bens 

ial effeet in promoting enlistments in the 1 tia 
except in a few isolated localities 

It is often claimed that military exercises, 
vhether we call them military training r 
military drill, offer the best method of tra 

g¢ pupils \bedience. promptness, truthful 


past, the 


concealed by 


} 
disciplinary 


nas 


military purpose 


teachers and 
nts, and arguments for their 
value If 
ite purpose of mill 
eflicieney in military service, 


iv be remote. There iS j ist as 


to disguising this purpose, if 
exaggerating its importance 


s not a military one, but per 


I 


the term 1s a misnomer and 


ary omitted. 


should be 
has been maintained in the 


f Massachusetts 
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translat 
The 


ertness, 


llv be 
é e Same 


prom} 
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those who have 
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desirabl personal 


of developing personal char 


physically. Those 


pupils 


gaged the work of education are prac 

t | unanimous erting that these 
I ve ’ ustil t The New Jerse \ 

( n Military Training makes the 

yr « mment 

It is sometimes claimed that 1 tary training is 
best agency for it iting edience But if 

s iim is earefully considered it w be found 
that edience to n irvy authorit is generally 
t king It is ofte blind and superficial, not 
During actua war men willingly leryo 

no he USE the work 8 eft tely notivate ] 

t whe | ive come 1 ( v nt barracks 

t feel that there is nothing of value in ar and 
there is a consequent tendency to evade its re 
ements. This kind of obedience has been, and 
vy be. secured by similar school methods It is 
edience under restraint When this is removed, 


ne often follows. The discipline ot 
not at isolated acts of obedience 
ircumstaneces, but at the habit of 


rs and persons in a ithor ty It is 
fallacy to suppose that obedienes 
hority indeed, obedience exacted 


umstances, automat 


may 


ed into the 


general habit of obed 


may be said of 


such qu: 


tness, truthfulness, et 


industry, 


ins capal le of demonstration that 


had military training, or been su 


liseipline, are su] other 


f these 
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shown by the general difficulty in retaining 
cadets in the companies, 

Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, states the case very clearly in these words: 

Our principal objection to military drill as a 
physical exercise is that it does not to any extent 
meet the physiological demands of the body. In 
other words, it is not of sufficient interest as a 
means of physical development to arouse any moral 
earnestness and enthusiasm on the part of the boys. 
The exercise of the manual is not performed with 
sufficient force and rapidity to insure the energetic 
contraction of the muscles employed. It is essen- 
tially a one-sided exercise, bringing into excessive 
action the elevators of the right scapula, the del- 
toid, 
fingers of the right side; while the other muscles, 


biceps, flexors of the forearm, wrist and 
excepting the legs on parade days, do not get sufli- 
cient employment to keep them in good condition. 
It does not increase the respiration and quicken 
the circulation to a sufficient extent to secure the 
constitutional benefits that should aecrue from ex- 
ercise, 

During the drill the clothing is buttoned close 
around the chest and natural respiration is hin- 
dered. The muscles are not alternately contracted 
and relaxed, but are tetanized, or kept in a state of 
prolonged tension. This, as we have seen, not only 
impairs the tone of the muscles used, but also puts 
and 


system at the time when both should be as much 


an additional strain upon the brain nervous 


relieved as possible. Finally, the mere exercise of 
the manual of arms does not give sufficient breadth 
and seope of movement to secure the cooperation 
of the muscles, and as a training for the central 
nerve system it is of little or no value. 

In reference to the gracefulness that is thought 
to characterize the movements of cadets, we can 
outcome of 


only say it is not the drilling and 


marching. The soldier is trained to square corners, 
straight platoons and angular movements; curves 
and embellishments are not eneouraged in speech 
or in action. If you would account for the grace- 
ful poise of our national cadets, you should visit 
West Point 
two hours a day in charge of the dancing master. 


in summer and see them from one to 

After taking the most favorable view possible of 
military drill as a physical exercise, we are led to 
conclude that its constrained positions and closely 
afford the 


requisites for developing the muscles and improving 


localized movements do not essential 
the respiration and circulation, thereby improving 
the general health and condition of the system. We 


must further conclude that in the case of any mal- 
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debil- 
ity, the drill tends, by its strain upon the nerves 


formation, local weakness, or constitutional 


and prolonged tension on the muscles, to increase 
the defects rather than to relieve them. 


Dr. W. E. Darby, of London, adds: 


It (physical training) should not be military, 
and for the following among other reasons: Be 
cause as a method of physical training military 
drill is both inadequate and injurious. Experi- 


ments, which were conducted in a publie school, 
with a view to ascertain the relative value of gym- 
nastics and of more drill, showed that the average 
results yielded by the former were more than three 
times as great as those yielded by drill alone. 
Relatively, therefore, this method of physical eul- 


ture is inferior... . 


Ex-President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard 
University, affirms: 


Military drill seems to me one of the poorest 
forms of bodily exercises; very inferior to most 
gymnastic exercises and to all free sports. There 
is too much routine and automatic action in it and 
The 


only good part of it is the ‘*setting-up drill,’? 


too much repression of individual freedom. 


which can easily be made a gymnastic exercise 


without military accompaniments. 


The opinion of Captain H. J. Koehler, in- 
structor of physical training, West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, is especially significant. It is 


as follows : 


The use of the musket as a means of physical de 
velopment for any one, be he man or boy, is more 
than worthless. It is, in my opinion, positively in- 
jurious. I deny absolutely that military drill con- 
tains one worthy feature which can not be dupli- 
cated in every well-regulated gymnasium in the 
country to-day. A thorough physical training de- 
velops all the necessary soldierly qualities to the 
greatest degrees and it does it without injury. If 
we have athletes, we shall never be without soldiers. 


Abundant testimony of a similar nature 
from the highest authorities can be advanced 
to support the contention that health, strength, 
vigor, alertness, endurance, self-reliance and 
self-control can be taught more effectively by 
a well-graded course in physical training than 
by any form of so-called military training. 
The superior value of thorough physical 
training, not only in general, for all the pur- 


poses of life, but, what is particularly note- 
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effective physical instruction and exercise. 


The result must be a much higher standard 
of health and strength for our people. 

In line with these thorough provisions for 
the physical education of the youth we must 
array all the civie and social forces of school 
and home, which develop and intensify intelli- 
gent and appreciative loyalty to our country 
and its institutions and all personal, civie and 
social virtues, in short, which can be made to 
assist in developing upright, sturdy personal 
Our efforts should be vigorously 

the 


from foreign countries, so that we may be a 


character. 

extended to thousands who come to us 
people homogeneous and united in loyalty to 
our country’s laws and institutions and appre- 
the 
American citizenship. 
ment and the activities of similar associations 


and responsibility of 


The Boy Seout move- 


ciative of value 


of young people, which avoid military exer- 
cises but which involve features designed to 
promote health and strength, and inculeate 
courtesy, mutual respectfulness, uprightness 
and patriotic devotion, should be encouraged. 
It would be an easy matter to show that the 
plans for military training or military drill, 
which have been proposed in state legislatures 
or in Congress, would, if adopted, cost the 
people many millions of dollars, while its re- 
sults would, without doubt, be disappointing 
in every sense. How much more valuable to 
the youth of the country, whether for all the 
demands of every-day life or for military serv- 
ice, would be the expenditure of part of this 
vast sum for the purpose of benefiting all 
boys and girls physically and thus giving 
greater assurance of their happiness in life! 
Finally, we wish to assert that our recom- 
mendations are dictated solely by our deep 
sense of the responsibility of the schools for 
the complete and effective education of the 
youth—edueation which may be used both for 
the advantage of the individual and for the 
welfare and protection of the nation. 
The 
your committee are summarized as follows: 
1. Since it that 
reached the time when we 
the 


conelusions and recommendations of 


appears we have not yet 


may war, 


the 


escape 


committee favors and recommends 
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adoption of a plan of intensive and specitic 
military training for young men of nineteen 
vears of age and over to be conducted during 
the This 


training should be universal and compulsory 


twentieth and twenty-first years. 
upon young men of the ages mentioned who 
are physically qualified, should include all the 
features necessary to prepare young men prac- 
the work of the 


soldier, should be provided and directed by 


tically and effeetively for 


the national government and at its expense, 
and should be given by expert instructors pro 
vided by the national government. 

2. The committee is opposed to the intro- 
duction of military training and military drill, 
or any form of instruction which is distinetly 
or specifically military, into the elementary or 
secondary schools, 

3. A thorough and comprehensive plan of 
should be 
made compulsory upon all boys and girls of all 
This plan should 


physical training provided and 
ages attending the schools. 
include physical exercises, setting-up drills 
with emphasis upon posture and discipline, 
marching, organized and supervised play, rec- 
reation, athletics, gymnastics, summer camps 
and outdoor life, wherever possible, for the 
This work 


should always be intensive, should be gradu- 


whole or part of the vacations. 


ated and adapted to the ages and needs of 
pupils, should aim to train pupils in health, 
self- 
include 


alertness, endurance, 
and should 
suitable provision for the correction of bodily 
defects. 
be made for the extension of similar kinds of 


strength, vigor, 


reliance and self-control 
At the same time, provision should 


instruction to young people, who are not in 
school, through agencies already established, 
such as evening and continuation schools, 
recreation and community centers, and others 
which may be established. 

4. Special attention should be directed to 
This should the 


care of the body, frequent, thorough, com- 


personal hygiene. include 
pulsory medical inspection, and a considera- 
tion of the laws of health, strength and vigor. 

5. Provision should be made for instruction 
in Sanitation and safety precautions for the 


purpose of guarding against disease and in- 
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